YEARS  OF WAVERING

Matilda. Thus it came to pass that, in order to avoid jealous scenes, the
Emperor began occasionally to yield to the Empress's influence; she was
an ultramontane Catholic and championed the Vatican against modern
Italy. A son, the Prince Imperial, was bom to her in 1856, and the
mother's anxiety for the child's future often had a baneful influence over
French policy. This family of imperial upstarts and its amateurish court
gave neither France nor the rest of the world any feeling of security; at
Compiegne, policy 'seemed improvised like charades'. All the changes
France had been subject to since 1789 had left their imprint on that policy.
'I am socialist/ the Emperor would say, 'the Empress is a legitimist,
Morny is for the House of Orleans, Prince Napoleon is a republican; only
Persigny is a Bonapartist, and he is mad/ Persigny, Minister of the In-
terior, had shared in the Emperor's earliest conspiracies, and Napoleon HI
was loyal to him out of gratitude; the Empress hated him because he had
opposed her marriage.

Well intentioned but poorly counselled, Napoleon III began at a dis-
advantage. The Empire, which strove to combine a popular vote (the
plebiscite) with hereditary power, was a hybrid regime; it had won the
affections of the French in Napoleon I's time because France was then
emerging from a frightful upheaval; exhausted by internal strife, bled
white by the Terror, the country cried aloud for a peacemaker. Such was
not the case in 1852. Throughout Europe, men's minds were generally
turning towards parHamentary government and freedom of thought. In
France, the middle-class businessmen and peasants, terrified at socialism
ever since the June Days of 1848, as well as at the sudden revelation of
the strength of the working class, had wanted a sword and voted for the
Empire. Through disgust and discouragement the workers had remained
passive. But with few exceptions, the country's best minds and the
student population were never reconciled to the regime; the coup d'ltat
was regarded as a crime; even the Empress herself remarked: 'It will be
a millstone round his neck all his life.' Rebuffed by those whom he would
have liked to allure, the Emperor could rely only on the interests which
had created him and, like the Saint-Simonians, seek social progress
through material prosperity. As we shall see, he succeeded fairly well,
but prosperity has never compensated for freedom.

The early days of the regime were rather brilliant. In foreign policy,
reasonable French people had feared that his theories might lead the
Emperor to take a warlike attitude; would he demand the abrogation of
the 1815 treaties, insist upon the natural frontiers, fly to the aid of
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